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It may, perhaps, have been observed, that five out of the six 
brilliant names we have mentioned, of the last and present cen- 
tury, are German. How does it happen, that a nation of kin- 
dred origin with our own parent stock, and with a language 
almost as unmusical as ours, should have produced such an 
uncommon proportion of musical genius of the highest order, 
while that of England has been certainly less brilliantly dis- 
played ? Is it not manifest that the national practice of giving 
the rudiments of a musical education at school must have con- 
tributed largely to the developement of the whole national tal- 
ent for the art ? This then should be pursued as the most im- 
portant means of eliciting the now dormant taste and talent 
of our country. It will be found easy, pleasant, and profitable ; 
and upon institutions like the Academy devolves the respon- 
sibility of urging the importance of the acquisition in terms 
commensurate with its value. Let it be presented to all who 
have charge of the education of youth, till they shall be sat- 
isfied that the elements of music are not the least important 
of those which may be taught in schools ; and, if the system 
should not extend beyond our own city, its advantages would 
soon be so evident as to add another to the favorable distinc- 
tions of our already favored home. 



Art. IV. — 1. Narodnc Serpske pjesme, izdao Wuk Stef. 
Karadjich. 

Servian Popular Songs, published by Vuk Stef. 
Karadjich. Vol. IV. Vienna. 1833". 

2. Piesnie Ludu palskiego i ruskiego w Galicyi, zebrane 
parzez Waclawa z. Oleska. 

Songs of the Polish and Russian People of Galicia, 
collected by Wenceslatjs Olesky. Lemberg. 1833. 

This is the age of utilitarianism. The Genius of poetry 
still lives indeed, for he is immortal ; but the period of his 
living power is gone. His present dwelling is the study ; 
the sphere of his operations the parlour ; the scene, where bis 
exhibitions are displayed in a dress of morocco and gold, is 
the centre-table of the rich and the genteel. Popular poetry, 
— we do not mean that divine gift, the dowry of a few blessed 
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individuals ; we mean that general productiveness, which per- 
vades the mass of men as it pervades Nature, — popular poetry 
is, among all the nations of Europe, only a dying plant. Here 
and there a lonely relic is discovered among the rocks, pre- 
served by the invigorating powers of the mountain air ; or a 
few sickly plants, half withered in their birth, grow up in 
some solitary valley, hidden from the intrusive genius of mod- 
ern improvement and civilization, who makes his appearance 
with a brush in his hand, sweeping mercilessly away even the 
loveliest flowers which may be considered as impediments in 
his path. Twenty years hence, and a trace will not be left, 
except the dried specimens which the amateur lays between 
two sheets of paper, and the copies preserved in cabinets. 

Among the nations of the Slavic race alone is the living 
flower still to be found, growing in its native luxuriance ; but 
even here, only among the Servians and Dalmatians in its 
full blossom and beauty. For centuries these treasures have 
been buried from the literary world. Addison, when he en- 
deavoured to vindicate his admiration of the ballad of " Chevy- 
Chace,"by the similarity of some of its passages with the 
epics of Virgil and Homer, had not the remotest idea, that 
the immortal blind bard had found his true and most worthy 
successors among the likewise blind poets of his next Hyper- 
borean neighbours. The merit of having lifted at last the 
curtain from these scenes, belongs to Germany, chiefly to 
Herder. But only the few last years have allowed a more full 
and satisfactory view of them. 

In laying before our readers a view of Slavic popular 
poetry, we must renounce at once any attempt at chron- 
ological order. Slavic popular poetry has yet no history. 
Not that a considerable portion of it is not very ancient. 
Many mysterious sounds, even from the grey ages of paganism, 
reach us, like the chimes of distant bells, unconnected and half 
lost in the air ; while, of many other songs and legends, the 
coloring reminds us strongly of their Asiatic home. But the 
wonderful tales they convey, have mostly been only confided 
to tradition ; especially there, where the fountain of poetry 
streamed, and streams still, in the richest profusion, namely, 
in Servia. Handed down from generation to generation, each 
has impressed its mark upon them. Tradition, that wonder- 
ful offspring of reality and imagination, affords no safer basis to 
the history of poetry, than to the history of nations themselves. 
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To dig out of dust and rubbish a few fragments of manuscripts, 
which enable us to cast one glance into the night of the past, 
has been reserved only for recent times. Future years will 
furnish richer materials ; and to the inquirer, who shall resume 
this subject fifty years after us, it may be permitted to reduce 
them to historical order, while we must be contented to 
appreciate those, which are before our eyes, in a moral and 
poetical respect. 

The Slavi, even when first mentioned in history, appear as 
a singing race. Procopius, relating the surprise of a Slavic 
camp by the Greeks, states that the former were not aware of 
the danger, having lulled themselves to sleep by singing.* 
Karamsin, in his history of the Russian Empire, narrates, on 
the authority of Byzantine writers, that the Greeks being at 
war with the Avars, about A. D. 590, took prisoners three 
Slavi, who were sent from the Baltic as ambassadors to the 
Chan of the Avars. These envoys carried, instead of weap- 
ons, a kind of guitar. They stated, that, having no iron in 
their country, they did not know how to manage swords and 
spears ; and described singing and playing on the guitar as one 
of the principal occupations of their peaceful life . f The gen- 
eral prevalence of a musical ear and taste among all Slavic na- 
tives is indeed striking. " Where a Slavic woman is," says 
SchafTarik, " there is also song. House and yard, mountain 
and valley, meadow and forest, garden and vineyard, she fills 
them all with the sounds of her voice. Often, after a weari- 
some day spent in heat and sweat, hunger and thirst, she ani- 
mates, on her way home, the silence of the evening twilight 
with her melodious songs. What spirit these popular songs 
breathe, the reader may learn from the collections already pub- 
lished. Without encountering contradiction, we may say, that 
among no other nation of Europe is natural poetry extant to 
such an extent, and in such purity, heartiness, and warmth of 
feeling, as among the Slavi." J 

Although we recognise in the last sentence the voice of a 
Slavic enthusiast, we copy the whole of his remarks as per- 
fectly true ; and would only add, that we do not consider 
" heartiness and warmth of feeling " more a characteristic 
feature of Slavic than of Teutonic popular poetry. As for the 

* De Bello Gothico, Lib. in. c. 14. t Vol. I. p. 69. 

t Geschichte der Slavischen Sprache und Literatur, p. 52. 
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purity and universality with which popular poetry is preserved 
among the Slavic nations, we strongly fear that the chief cause 
of these advantages lies in the barrenness of their literature, 
and in the utter ignorance of the common people, even of its 
elements. 

Before we attempt to carry our reader more deeply into 
this subject, we must ask him to divest himself as much as 
possible of his personal and national feelings, views, and preju- 
dices, and to suffer himself to be transported into a world for- 
eign to his habitual course of ideas. Human feelings, it is true, 
are the same everywhere ; but we have more of the artificial and 
factitious in us than we are aware of. And in many cases we 
hold, that it is not the worst part of us ; for we are far from be- 
longing to the class of advocates of mere nature. The reader, 
for instance, must not expect to find in all the immense treas- 
ure of Slavic love-songs, adapted to a variety of situations, a 
single trace of romance, that beautiful blossom of Christianity 
among the Teutonic races. The love expressed in the Slavic 
songs is the natural, heartfelt, overpowering sensation of the 
human breast, in all its different shades of tender affection and 
glowing sensuality ; never elevating, but always natural, al- 
ways unsophisticated, and much deeper, much purer in the 
female heart, than in that of man. In their heroic songs, 
also, the reader must not expect to meet with the chivalry of 
the more western nations. Weak vestiges of this kind of ex- 
altation are, with a few exceptions, to be found among those 
Slavic nations only, who, by frequent intercourse with other 
races, adopted in part their feelings. The gigantic heroism of 
the Slavic Waywods and Boyars is not the bravery of hon- 
or ; it is the valor of manly strength, the valor of the heroes 
of Homer. The Servian hero Marko Kralyewitch was regard- 
ed by Goethe as the personification of absolute heroism ; but 
even Marko does not think it beneath him to flee, when he 
meets one stronger than himself. These are the dictates of 
nature, which only an artificial point of honor can overcome. 

But, for the full enjoyment of Slavic popular poetry, we 
must exact still more from the reader. He must not only di- 
vest himself of his habitual ideas and views, but he must adopt 
foreign views and prejudices, in order to understand motives 
and actions ; for the Oriental races are far from being more in 
a state of pure nature than ourselves. He will have to 
transport himself into a foreign clime, where the East and the 
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West, the North and the South blend, in wonderful amalga- 
mation. The suppleness of Asia and the energy of Europe, 
the passive fatalism of the Turk and the active religion of the 
Christian, the reveng< ful spirit of the oppressed, and the child- 
like resignation of him who cheerfully submits, — all these 
seeming; contradictions find an expressive organ in Slavic pop- 
ular poetry. Even in respect to his moral feelings, the reader 
will frequently have to adopt a different standard of right and 
wrong. Actions, which a Scotch ballad sometimes shields by a 
seductive excuse, — as for instance in the case of " Lady Bar- 
nard and Little Musgrave," where we become half reconciled 
to the violation of conjugal faith by the tragic end of the 
transgressors, — are detestable crimes in the eyes of the Ser- 
vian poet. On the other hand, he relates with applause, 
deeds of vengeance and violence, which all feelings of Chris- 
tianity teach us to condemn ; and even atrocious barbarities, 
which chill our blood, he narrates with perfect composure. 
This latter remark refers, in fact, chiefly to the ancient epics 
of the Servians. Much less of barbarism and wild revenge 
meets us in their modern productions, namely, the epic poems 
relating to the war of deliverance in the beginning of the pres- 
ent century ; although their oppressors had given them ample 
cause for a merciless retaliation. In the shorter and more 
lyric songs, of which a rich treasure is the property of most 
Slavic nations, and in which their common descent is most 
strikingly manifested, there prevails a still purer morality, 
and the most tender feelings of the human breast are dis- 
played. 

It was on account of this decidedly exotic character of 
Slavic popular poetry, that, when the Servian popular songs 
were first published in German, Goethe considered it as an 
advantage, that the work of translation had fallen into the hands 
of a lady. Only a female mind, the great poet thought, was 
capable of the degree of accommodation requisite to clothe the 
" barbarian poems " in a dress, in which they could be relish- 
ed by readers of nations foreign to their genius. Even the 
love-songs, although "of the highest beauty," he thought 
could only be enjoyed en masse. But this last remark applies 
in a certain measure to all popular poetry, for these little songs 
are like the warbling of the wood-birds ; and a single voice 
would do little justice to the whole. The monotonous chirp- 
ing of one little feathered singer is tedious or burthensome ; 

vol. xliii. — no. 92. 12 
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while we enjoy their full concert as the sweetest music of 
nature. One swallow does not make a summer. But the 
whole blissful sense of nature waking from her wintry sleep 
comes over you, when you hear the full, mixed chorus of the 
little songsters of the grove ; and the monotonous cry of the 
cuckoo seems to belong just as much to the completeness of 
the concert, as the enchanting solo of the nightingale. 

If we attempt to characterize Slavic popular poetry as a 
whole, we have chiefly to consider those shorter songs, which 
are common to all Slavic tribes, and which alone can be com- 
pared to the ballads of other nations. For, among the Slavi, 
only the Servians, including the Dalmatians and Croats, who 
speak the same language, — and indeed among all other mod- 
ern nations they alone, — possess long popular epics, of a he- 
roic character. What of this species of poetry still survives 
among the first, is only the echo of former times. The endless- 
ly protracted "storie" of the Italians are, indeed, often longer 
than the Servian heroic tales ; but in no other respect do they 
afford a point of comparison with them. 

The Slavic popular songs have nothing, or very little, of 
the bold, dramatic character which animates, the Scotch, Ger- 
man, and Scandinavian ballads. Even dialogues occur sel- 
dom, except in some narrative form ; as for instance ; 



" To her brother thus the lady answered ; " 



or, 



" And the bonny maiden asked her mother." 

A division into epic and lyric ballads would also be difficult. 
A considerable portion, especially of the Russian and Servian 
songs, begin with a few narrative verses ; although the chief 
part of the song is purely lyric. These introductory verses 
are frequently allegorical ; and if we do not always find a con- 
nexion between them and the tale or song which follows, it is 
because one singer borrows these introductions from another, 
and adds an extemporaneous effusion of his own. These little 
allegories, however, frequently give a complete picture of the 
subject. They are, also, not always confined to the introduc- 
tion, but spun out through the whole poem. The following 
Russian elegy on the death of a murdered youth, may illustrate 
our remarks. We translate as literally as possible. The 
Russian original, like the translation, has no rhymes ; 
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" O thou field ! thou clean and level field ! 
O thou plain, so far and wide around ! 
Level field, dressed up with every thing, 
Every thing ; with sky-blue flowrets small 
Fresh green grass, and bushes thick with leaves. 
But defaced by one thing, but by one ! 

" For in thy very middle stands a broom, 
On the broom a young grey eagle sits, 
And he butchers wild a raven black, 
Sucks the raven's heart-blood glowing hot, 
Drenches with it, too, the moistened earth. 
Ah, black raven, youth so good and brave ! 
Thy destroyer is the eagle grey. 

" Not a swallow 't is, that hovering clings, 
Hovering clings to her warm little nest ; 
To the murdered son the mother clings ! 
And her tears fall like the rushing stream, 
And his sister's like the flowing rill ; 
Like the dew the tears fall of his love : 
When the sun shines, it dries up the dew." * 

Servian songs begin also frequently with a series of ques- 
tions, the answers to which form mostly a very happy intro- 
duction to the tale. For instance ; 

" What 's so white upon yon verdant forest? 
Is it snow', or is it swans assembled ? 
Were it snow, it surely had been melted ; 
Were it swans, long since they had departed. 
Lo ! it is not swans, it is not snow, there, 
'T is the tents of Aga, Hassan Aga," &c.t 

In Russian songs, on the other hand, a form of expression 
frequently occurs, which we venture to call a negative antithe- 
sis. It is less clear than the Servian, but just as peculiar. A 
preceding question seems to be frequently supposed ; as we 
have also seen in the piece adduced above. " It is not a swal- 



* This song is among the few which Russian critics think as ancient 
as the sixteenth century. See Karamsin's History of Russia, Vol. X. 
p. 264. 

t Bowring's translation. 
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low," the poet says, " that clings to her nest ; it is a mother 
who clings to her son. " In other songs we hear ; 

" Not a. falcon floateth through the air, 
Strays a youth along the river's brim," &c. 

or, 

" Not a cuckoo in the forest cool doth sing, 
Not in the gardens sings a nightingale ; 
In the prison dark a brave youth sighs, 
He sighs and pours out many parting tears." 

The frequency of standing epithets, characteristic more or 
less of all popular poetry, is particularly observable among the 
Slavic nations. The translator will be troubled to find corre- 
sponding terms ; but whatever he may select, it is essential 
always to employ the same ; for instance, he must not trans- 
late the far-extended idea of bjeloi, white, alternately by white, 
bright, snowy, fair. In Slavic, not only things really white are 
called so, but every thing laudable and beautiful is called white ; 
as, the white God, i. e., the good God ; the white Tzar, i. e. 
the monarch of white, or great and powerful, Russia. In most 
cases the poet himself no longer thinks of the signification and 
original meaning of the word. Yards, walls, bodies, breasts, 
hands, &c. are invariably white ; even the breast and the 
hand of the tawny Moor. The sea is seldom mentioned with- 
out the epithet blue; Russian heroes have black hair, but the 
head of the Servian hero is called Rusja glava, fair-haired, 
with a reddish shade. Russian youths, together with their 
steeds, are invariably dobrae, that is, good or brave ; the heart 
is in the poetry of the same nation retivoe, cheerful, rash, 
light. The sun is in Servian yarko, bright ; in Russian kras- 
nai, which signifies fair and red. Doves are in both languages 
grey. How much the poets are accustomed to these epithets, 
and how heedlessly they use them, appears from a Servian 
tale, called " Hayknna's Wedding," a beautiful poem, and even 
much more elaborated than is common, where the breasts of 
a beautiful girl are compared to two grey doves. To remind 
our readers of the father of popular poetry, Homer, and of 
the like use by him of stereotype epithets, is unnecessary. 

The Slavic popular ballads, like the Spanish, very seldom 
lay any claim to completeness. They do not pretend to give 
you a whole story, but only a scene. They are, for the most 
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part, little pictures of isolated situations, from which it is left 
to the imagination of the hearers to infer the whole. The 
narrative part is almost always descriptive, and, as such, emi- 
nently plastic. If the picture represented has not the dramat- 
ic vivacity of the ballads of the Teutonic nations, it has the 
distinctness, the prominent forms, and often the perfection of 
the best executed bas-reliefs of the ancients. Like these, the 
Slavic poems seldom represent wild passions or complicated 
actions ; but, by preference, scenes of rest, and mostly scenes 
of domestic grief or joy. When we look at the celebrated 
Greek bas-relief which represents an affianced maiden the eve- 
ning before her wedding, weeping, or bashfully hiding her fair 
face, while a servant girl washes her feet,* we cannot help be- 
ing impressed with just the same feelings, which seize us when 
we hear or read one of the numerous Slavic songs devoted to 
similar scenes. To illustrate our remarks, and to make our 
readers understand exactly what we call the plastic character 
of Slavic popular songs, we insert here the following Servian 
love-scene. We add that it was one of Goethe's favorites, 
worthy, in his opinion, to be compared with the Canticles. f 
There is a melody in the language of this song, not to be imi- 
tated in any translation. We confess that Frederic Schlegel's 
definition of architecture, "frozen music," occurs to us 
when we read it in the original. 

" 'Cross the field a breeze it bore the roses, 

Bore thern far into the tent of Jovo ; 

In the tent were Jovo and Maria, 

Jovo writing and Maria broidering. 

Used has Jovo all his ink and paper, 

Used Maria all her burnished gold-thread. 

Thus accosted Jovo then Maria ; 
' O sweet love, my dearest soul, Maria, 

Tell me, is my soul then dear unto thee ? 

Or my hand findst thou it hard to rest on 1 ' 

Then with gentle voice replied Maria; 
' O, in faith, my heart and soul, my Jovo, 



* The piece to which we allude was in the possession of the Cardinal 
Albani, at Rome ; but has since been carried to England. A fine copy in 
plaster is in the Museum at Paris; from which numerous drawings have 
been taken, now scattered all over Europe. 

t Kunst und Alterthum, Vol. II. p. 49. 
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Dearer is to me thy soul, O dearest, 

Than my brothers, all the four together. 

Softer is thy hand to me to rest on, 

Than four cushions, softest of the soft ones. ' " 

The high antiquity of Slavic popular poetry is manifest 
among other things, in the frequent mythological features which 
occur. In the ballads of the Teutonic nations, we recollect 
very few instances of talking animals. As to those which talk 
in nursery tales, we are always sure to discover in them en- 
chanted princes or princesses. In one Scotch ballad, " The 
Grey Goshawk," a horse speaks ; and, in a few other instan- 
ces, falcons and nightingales. In Spanish popular poetry we 
do not meet with a single similar example. In the songs of all 
the Slavic nations, conversing, thinking, sympathizing animals 
are very common. No one wonders at it. The giant Tugarin 
Dragonson's steed warns him of every danger. The great he- 
ro Marko's horse even weeps, when he feels that the death of 
his master approaches. Nay, life is breathed even into inani- 
mate objects by the imagination of Slavic girls and youths. A 
Servian youth contracts a regular league of friendship and bro- 
therhood with a bramble-bush, in order to induce it to catch 
his coy love's clothes, when she flees before his kisses. Even 
the stars and planets sympathize with human beings, and live 
in constant intercourse with them and their affairs. Stars be- 
come messengers ; a proud maiden boasts to be more beautiful 
than the sun ; the sun takes it ill, and is advised to burn her coal- 
black in revenge. The moon hides herself in the clouds when 
the great Tzar dies. One of the most interesting Servian tales, 
called " The Heritage," is the fruit of the moon and the 
morning star's gossipping with each other. It begins thus ; 

" To the morning star the moon spake chiding ; 
' Morning star, say where hast thou been wandering? 
Where hast thou been wandering and where lingering, 
Where hast thou three full white days been lingering 1 ' 

" To the moon the morning star has answered ; 

' I 've been wandering, I 've three days been lingering, 
O'er the white walls of the fortress Belgrade, 
Gazing there on strange events and wonders.' " 

The events which the star had witnessed, it now proceeds to 
relate to the moon ; and these make the subject of this beau- 
tiful tale. 
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After having touched upon these general features, did our 
limits permit, we should speak more at large of those mytho- 
logical beings of a more distinct character, which belong to the 
individual Slavic races ; for example, the Vila of the Servians, 
the Russalki of the Malo-Russians, and the like ; at least so 
far as this belief is interwoven in their poetry, the only respect 
in which it concerns us here. But we must confine ourselves 
to a few brief remarks. 

The strong and deeply-rooted superstitions of the Slavic 
nations, are partly manifest in their songs and tales ; they are 
full of foreboding dreams, and good or bad omens ; witchcraft 
of various kinds is practised ; and a certain Oriental fatalism 
seems to direct will and destiny. The connexion with the 
other world appears nevertheless much looser, than is the case 
with the Teutonic nations. There is no trace of spirits in 
Russian ballads ; although spectres appear occasionally in 
Russian nursery tales. In Servian, Bohemian, and Slovakian 
songs, it occurs frequently that the voices of the dead sound 
from their graves ; and thus a kind of soothing intercourse is 
kept up between the living and the departed. The supersti- 
tion of a certain species of blood-sucking spectres, known to 
the novel-reading world under the name of vampyres, a super- 
stition retained chiefly in Daltnatia, belongs also here. In 
modern Greek, such a spectre is called Brukolacas, in Servian 
Wukodlak. We do not however recollect the appearance of 
a vampyre in any genuine production of modern Greek or Ser- 
vian poetry. It seems as if the sound sense of the common 
people had taught them, that this superstition is too shocking, 
too disgusting, to be admitted into poetry ; while the over- 
sated palates of the fashionable reading-world crave the strong- 
est and most stimulating food, and can only be satisfied by the 
most powerful excitement. 

In the whole series of Slavic ballads and songs, which lie 
before our eyes, we meet with only one instance of the return 
of a deceased person to this world, in the like gloomy and 
mysterious way, in which the Christian nations of the North 
and West are wont to represent such an event. This is 
in the beautiful Servian tale, "Jelitza* and her Brothers." 
As it is too long to be inserted here entire, we must be 
satisfied with a sketch of it. Jelitza, the beloved sister of nine 
brothers, is married to a Ban on the other side of the sea. 

* Pronounced Yelitza. 
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She departs reluctantly, and is consoled only by the promise 
of her brothers to visit her frequently. But " the plague of 
the Lord " destroys them all, and Jelitza, unvisited and ap- 
parently neglected by her brothers, pines away and sighs so 
bitterly from morning to evening, that the Lord in heaven 
takes pity on her. He summons two of his angels before him ; 
" Hasten down to earth, ye my two angels, 
To the white grave, where Jovan lies buried, 
The lad Jovan, Jelitza's youngest brother. 
Into him, my angels, breathe your spirit, 
Make for him a horse of his white grave-stone, 
Knead a loaf from the black mould beneath him, 
And the presents cut out of his grave-shroud. 
Thus equip him for his promised visit ! " 

The angels do as they are bidden. Jelitza receives her 
brother with delight, and asks of him a thousand questions, to 
which he gives evasive answers. After three days are past, he 
must away ; but she insists on accompanying him home. No- 
thing can deter her. When they come to the church-yard, 
the lad Jovan's home, he leaves her under a pretext and goes 
back into his grave. She waits long, and at last follows him. 
When she sees the nine fresh graves, a painful presentiment 
seizes her. She hurries to the house of her mother. When 
she knocks at the door, the aged mother, half distracted, 
thinks it is " the plague of the Lord," which, after having car- 
ried off her nine sons, comes for her. The mother and 
daughter die in each other's arms.* 

This simple and affecting tale affords, then, the only instance, 
in Slavic popular poetry, of a regular apparition ; but even 
here that apparition has, as our readers have seen, a character 
very different from that of a Scotch or German ghost. The 
same ballad exists also in modern Greek ; although in a shape 
perhaps not equal in power and beauty to the Servian, f 

* The whole of this tale is translated in Bowring's little volume of 
" Servian Popular Poetry." 
t The Greek ballad is entitled "The Journey by Night," and begins thus ; 

Mavva, fie rovg evrsd aov vlove, xal pe xr\v ftta oov xogrj. 
' O mother, thou, with thy nine sons, and with thine only daughter.' 
A Russian ballad also begins very similarly ; 
" At Kiev, in that famous town, 
Resided a rich widow ; 
Nine sons the widow of Kiev had, 
The tenth was a daughter dear." — 

The story however is essentially different. 
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But the very circumstance that its subject is so isolated 
among the Slavic nations, who are so ready to seize other 
poetical ideas and to mould them in various ways, leads us to 
believe, that the Servian poet must have heard somehow or 
other the Greek ballad, or a similar one ; and that the subject 
of the Servian ballad, although this is familiar to all classes, 
was originally a stranger in Servia. Nowhere indeed, in the 
whole range of Slavic popular poetry, do we meet with 
that mysterious gloom, with those enigmatical contradictions, 
which are peculiar to the world of spirits of the Teutonic 
north, and which we think find their best explanation in the 
antithesis between the principles of Christianity, and the ruins 
of paganism on which it was built. 

It is true, that, wherever Christianity has been carried, simi- 
lar contradictions must have necessarily taken place ; but the 
mind of the Slavic nations, so far as it is manifest in their 
poetry, seems never to have been perplexed by these contra- 
dictions. History shows, that the Slavic nations, with the 
exception of those tribes, who were excited to headstrong 
opposition by the cruelty and imprudence of their German 
converters, received Christianity with childlike submission ; 
in most cases principally because their superiors adopted it. 
Wladimir the Great, to whom the Gospel and the Koran were 
offered at the same time, was long undecided which to choose* 
and was at last induced to embrace the former, because " his 
Russians could not live without the pleasure of drinking."* 
The wooden idols, it is true, were solemnly destroyed ; but 
numerous fragments of their altars were suffered to remain 
undisturbed at the foot of the cross ; and the passion-flower 
grew up in the midst of the wild broom, the branches of 
which, tied together, the Tshuvash considers, even at the 
present day, as his tutelary spirit or Erich, f No struggle 
seems ever to have taken place, to reconcile these contradic- 
tory elements ; while the more philosophical spirit of the 
Teutonic nations and their genius for meditation and reflection, 

* This remarkable fact is mentioned by all Russian historians, on the 
good authority of the ancient annalist Nestor. 

t " The Tshuvashes have a Penate, which they call Erich. This Erich 
is nothing but a bundle of broom, cytisus, tied together in the middle with 
the inner bark of the linden. It consists of fifteen branches of equal size, 
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could not be so easily satisfied. The character of the world 
of spirits is the reflex of this struggle. The foggy veil which 
covers their forms, the mysterious riddles in which their exis- 
tence is wrapped, the anxious pensiveness which forms a part 
of their character, all are the results of these fruitless and 
mostly unconscious endeavours to amalgamate opposing ele- 
ments. We cannot approach the region of their mysterious 
existence without an awful shuddering ; while the few fairies, 
which Slavic poetry and superstition present us, strike us by 
the distinctness and freshness of their forms, and give us the 
unmingled impression either of the ludicrous or of the wild 
and fantastic. 

It remains to speak of the moral character of Slavic popu- 
lar poetry. If, in respect to its decency, we may judge from 
the printed collections, we must be struck with the purity of 
manners among the Slavic nations, and the unpollutedness of 
their imagination. Hacquet, speaking of the Slovenzi or Vindes, 
the Slavic inhabitants of Carniola, states that the songs with 
which they accompany their dances are often indecent. * But 
there is little dependence to be placed on judgments of this 
description. Sometimes expressions and ideas are rashly call- 
ed indecent, which only differ from the conventional forms of 
decency without really violating its laws. Hacquet moreover 
only half understood those songs of the Slovenzi. We will 
at least not condemn them without having seen them. Among 
the Russian songs, there are some of a certain wanton and 
equivocal character, displaying with perfect naivete a scarcely 
half-veiled sensuality. The boldness, with which these songs 
are sung in chorus by young peasant women, has often ex- 
cited the astonishment of foreigners. The number of bal- 
lads of this description is, however, as far as we are informed, 
not considerable ; and the character of Russian love-ballads 
in general is pure and chaste. As for the Servians, they 

about four feet long ; above is a piece of tin attached to it. Each house 
has such an Erich, which usually stands in a corner of the entry. Nobody 
ventures to touch it. When it becomes dry, a new Erich is tied together, 
and the old one placed in running water with great reverence.' See 
Stimmen des Russ. Folks, von P. v. Goetze, Stuttg. 1828, page 17. — The 
Tshuvashes, however, are not a Slavic, but a Finnish race, living under 
the Russian dominion. 

* Dobrovsky's Slavin, 1834, page 113. 
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have in fact a great multitude of songs of a very marked 
levity and frivolity ; and Goethe, when these first appeared 
in the German version of Gerhardt, could not help finding 
it remarkable, that two nations, one half-barbarous, the 
other the most practised of all, (die durchge'ubteste, meaning 
the French) " should meet together on the step of frivolous 
lyric poetry."* But these Servian songs are pure in com- 
parison with many Grub- Street ballads and German Zoten- 
lieder. The spirit of roguery and joviality, which prevails in 
them all, proves that they are more the overflowings of wild 
and unrestrained youth, than the fruits of dissoluteness of man- 
ners. They are often coarse, but never vulgar ; they are 
indelicate, but they are not impudent. At any rate, we never 
meet in them that confounding of virtuous and vicious feelings, 
which has so often struck us painfully even in the best Scotch 
and German ballads. We refer the reader here to our pre- 
vious remarks on the measure of right and wrong to be applied 
in our judgment of nations, foreign to us in habits and pursuits. 
The heroes of the Servian epics are always represented as 
virtuous, often to harshness. Marko Kralyewitch is always 
ready to punish young women for any trespass against female 
modesty, by severing their heads from their shoulders ; and 
even to his own bride, when he thinks her too obliging towards 
himself, he applies the most ignominious names, and threatens 
her with the sword. 

Love and heroism, the principal subjects of all poetry, are 
also the most popular among the Slavi. But one of the pecu- 
liarities of their poetry is, that these two subjects are kept 
apart more than among other nations. While in the exploits 
of the Spanish heroes, which the popular Romances celebrate, 
love is so interwoven with heroism, and heroism with love, 
that we are not able to separate this two-fold exaltation of a 
generous mind, love is almost excluded from the heroic 
poems of the Slavi ; or at least admitted only about in the 
same degree as in the epics of the ancients. It is seldom, if 
ever, the motive of the hero's actions. We need then add 
nothing more, to describe the character of Slavic heroism. It 
is never animated by romantic love ; although sometimes, in 
the more modern epics of the Servians, by romantic honor. 

• Werke, Ausgabe letzter Hand, Vol. XLVI. p. 332. 
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In one of the modern Servian tales, perhaps about a century 
old, which describes a duel between a Dalmatian Servian and 
a Turk, a scene of the most perfect chivalry occurs. The 
young Dalmatian captain, Vuk Jerinitch, having just reached 
manhood, inquires of the older captains, which of the Turks 
had most injured their country during the last invasion, while he 
was a child. The old captains name to him Zukan, the Turk- 
ish standard-bearer. Vuk consequently challenges him, pro- 
posing at the same time, in true Oriental character, that, himself 
having a beautiful sister and the Turk a wife of equal beauty, 
both shall belong to the victor. Zukan of course accepts 
the challenge. Their meeting is in the best chivalric style ; 
they demand of each other no pledge or oath of faith, but meet 
in Vuk's tent with perfect confidence ; they embrace and kiss 
each other, and make friendly inquiries after each other's health. 
The first hour of their meeting flies away in conviviality, and in 
admiration of the ladies. At last the desire to gain the Chris- 
tian girl induces the Turk to interrupt their drinking. But, be- 
fore they begin the fight, " they kiss each other on the cheeks, 
and forgive each other mutually their blood and death." This 
scene indeed has a decidedly Oriental costume ; but the feelings, 
from which it results, are produced by as much of romantic 
exaltation as any Spanish romance could exhibit. 

Goetze, in the introduction to his German translation of 
Russian popular ballads, observes ; " In the Russian love songs 
we meet with more softness of feeling then romantic deli- 
cacy." We do not perceive any marked difference in that 
respect between the character of Russian and of other Slavic 
erotic songs ; and apply therefore his remark to the whole 
race. Romantic delicacy we must not, in fact, expect to find ; 
but often all the natural delicacy of warm, tender, devoted 
love ; all the freshness of youthful, unsophisticated feelings ; 
all the burning passion of Spanish love, with the same strong 
tincture of sensuality ; though seldom, very seldom, that 
depth, that infiniteness of the same feeling, so affectingly ex- 
pressed in more than one popular ballad of the Scandinavians, 
Germans, and British, — - that love which reaches far beyond the 
grave, and chains souls to each other even in different worlds. 
Russian lovers, who are compelled by circumstances to leave 
their mistresses, give frequently the following or similar advice ; 

" Weep not, weep not, O sweet maid ! 
Choose, O choose another love ! 
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Is he better, thou 'It forget me ; 
Is he worse, thou 'It think of me, 
Think of me, sweet soul, and weep ! " 

Love, among the Slavi, more than among any other Chris- 
tian race, seems to be a dream of youth. Among unmarried 
persons of both sexes, free and easy intercourse is kept up. 
But nothing can favor less a free and lasting affection, than the 
national mode of contracting marriages. Among those Slavic 
nations, who have lived long in connexion with the Teutonic 
races, the national manners have of course partly changed in 
this respect, as in others ; especially among the higher class- 
es. But among the Servians, the old Asiatic custom, accord- 
ing to which a marriage is agreed on by the parents of the 
parties, often without these knowing each other, is kept up in 
its fullest extent ; and, even among all Slavic nations, strong 
traces of this custom are still left. Affianced Slavic girls 
often do not see their intended husbands before the wedding- 
day. Thus a girl, even in attaching herself to a youth, 
must early familiarize herself with the thought, that the time 
may come when she will have to take back her heart at her 
parent's bidding. Illegitimate love is rare ; and is considered 
as the highest crime. Of the Russian popular songs, no small 
portion describe lovers taking leave of each other, because the 
youth or the maid must many another ; in another considera- 
ble portion, young married women are represented lamenting 
their miserable fate. The following popular ballad will afford 
the reader a characteristic specimen of the whole tenderness 
of such a Russian parting scene. 

" THE FAREWELL. 

" Brightly shining sank the waning moon, 
And the sun all beautiful arose ; 
Not a falcon floated through the air, 
Strayed a youth along the river's brim. 
Slowly strayed he on and dreamingly, 
Sighing looked unto the garden green, 
Heart all filled with sorrow mused he so : 
' All the little birds are now awake, 
All, embracing with their little wings, 
Greeting, all have sung their morning songs. 
But, alas ! that sweetest doveling mine, 
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She who was my youth's first dawning love, 
In her chamber slumbers fast and deep. 
Ah ! not even her friend is in her dreams, 
Ah ! no thought of me bedims her soul, 
While my heart is torn with wildest grief, 
That she comes to meet me here no more.' 

" Stepped the maiden from her chamber then ; 

Wet, O ! wet with tears her lovely face, 

All with sadness dimmed her eyes so clear, 

Feebly drooping hung her snowy arms. 

'T was no arrow that had pierced her heart, 

'T was no adder that had stung her so ; 

Weeping, thus the lovely maid began : 
' Fare thee well, beloved, fare thee well, 

Dearest soul, thy father's dearest son ! 

I have been betrothed since yesterday ; 

Come, to-morrow, troops of wedding-guests ; 

To the altar, I, perforce, must go ! 

I shall be another's then ; and yet 

Thine, thine only, thine alone till death.' " 

But the warm and tender hearts of the Slavic women, 
nevertheless, find means to satisfy that natural want of the fe- 
male breast, to pour out on certain objects the whole blessing 
of love. Family connexions are among no other race regard- 
ed as so holy, the ties of relationship are nowhere so cher- 
ished, as among the Slavi. Maternal tenderness is the subject 
of very many songs ; and is set by comparisons in the most 
shining light. In the Russian ballad above adduced,* we have 
seen how slightly the poet thinks of the love of the wife ; 
her tears are dried up by the sun, like the morning dew ; 
while the mother's tears gush out incessantly like the waters of 
the mountain stream. In a Servian ballad, a youth wounds 
his hand. The Vila, a malicious mountain-nymph, offers to 
cure him. But she exacts a high price, — from his mother, 
her right hand, from his sister, her hair, and from his wife her 
necklace of pearls. The mother willingly gives her right 
hand, and the sister her hair, but the wife refuses the necklace. 
The love of a mother is often described by the image of swal- 
lows, clinging to their own warm nest ; or of tender doves, 

* Page 91. 
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bereft of their young ones. The rights of a mother are re- 
spected with true filial piety, even by the barbarian hero Mar- 
ko, who never fails to pay his aged mother filial respect. 

More remarkable, however, in Slavic popular poetry, is 
the peculiar relation of the sister to the brother. This re- 
mark holds especially good of Servia. Sisters cling to their 
brothers with a peculiar warmth of feeling. These are their 
natural protectors, their supporters. They swear by the head 
of their brothers. To have no brother is a misfortune, almost 
a disgrace. A mourning female is represented in all Slavic 
poetry under the constant image of a cuckoo, and the cuckoo, 
according to the Servian legend, was a sister who had lost her 
brother. Numerous little songs illustrate the great importance 
which a Servian girl attaches to the possession of a brother. 
Those who have none, think even of artificial means for pro- 
curing one. This is exhibited in a pretty little ballad, where 
two sisters, who have no brother, make one out of white and 
pink silk, wound around a stick of box-wood ; and, after put- 
ting in two brilliant black stones as eyes, two leeches as eye- 
brows, and two rows of pearls as teeth, put honey in his 
mouth, and entreat him "to eat and to speak." In another 
ballad, of a more serious description, " George's young wife " 
loses at once in battle her husband, her brideman (paranym- 
phos, in Servia a female's legitimate friend through life), 
and her brother. The gradations of the poetess in her de- 
scription of the widow's mourning are very characteristic, and 
give no high idea of conjugal attachments in Servia. 

" For her husband, she has cut her hair ; 
For her brideman she has torn her face ; 
For her brother she has plucked her eyes out. 
Hair she cut, her hair will grow again ; 
Face she tore, her face will heal again ; 
But the eyes, they '11 never heal again, 
Nor the heart, which bleedeth for the brother." 

After having thus attempted to point out to the reader what 
we consider as the general characteristic features of Slavic 
popular poetry, we proceed to add a few remarks on the dis- 
tinguishing traits of the different nations of the Slavic race 
individually, so far as our limits permit. 

The Russians have very few ballads of high antiquity; 
and, even in this small number, hardly any have reference to 
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the heroic prose tales, which make the delight of the Russian 
nurseries. By far the largest portion of Russian popular songs 
is of the erotic kind. According to the best Russian authori- 
ties, even their oldest ballads, to judge from the language, can- 
not be traced further than to the last quarter of the sixteenth 
century ; and the number even of these is very small. Most 
of those now current among the people are derived from the 
beginning or the middle of the last century. According to 
Goetze, the reign of Peter the First was very favorable to 
popular poetry. If we may draw a conclusion from the fre- 
quency with which modern historical events have given birth to 
popular ballads, one must suppose that many ancient ones are 
lost. The victories of Peter the First are celebrated in many 
popular ballads, some of which are of no inconsiderable merit. 
The French invasion, also, of 1812, which aroused the Rus- 
sian nation so powerfully, gave rise to not a few patriotic 
songs, of many of which the authors were peasants and com- 
mon soldiers. 

There are, however, various indications, which seem to 
justify the belief, that several of the Russian ballads still cur- 
rent among the people are, in fact, more ancient than they ap- 
pear, or perhaps even than they actually are in their present 
shape. We have not room here to dwell on this subject. 
We remark only, that from one circumstance alone we may 
draw the safe conclusion, that the Russians have ever been a 
singing race. We allude to their custom of attaching verses 
full of allusions and sacred meaning to every festival, nay, to 
every extraordinary event of human life, and thus of fettering 
the flying hours with the garland chains of poetry and song. 
They have to this very day their wedding songs, Pentecost 
and Christmas carols, and various other songs, named after the 
different occasions on which they are chanted, or the game 
which they accompany. Although these songs, also, have 
been modernized in language and form, they seem always to 
have been regarded with a kind of pious reverence, and ap- 
pear to have been altered as little as possible. Most of their 
allusions are, for that reason, unintelligible at the present day. 
That their ground-work is derived from the age of paganism, 
is evident from the frequent invocations of heathen deities, and 
from various allusions to heathen customs. 

The Russian songs, like the Russian language, have a pe- 
culiar tenderness and are full of caressing epithets. These 
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are even frequently applied to inanimate objects. A Rus- 
sian postilion, in a simple and charming song, calls the tavern, 
which he never can make up his rnind to pass without stopping, 
" his dear little mother." The words JWatushka, Batushka, 
Starinka, which we may venture to give in English by moth- 
erling, fathcrling, oldling, are in Russian favorite terms of 
endearment. The postboy's song may stand here as eminent- 
ly characteristic of the cheerful, child-like, caressing disposi- 
tion of the nation. It is translated in the measure of the orig- 
inal, as nearly as it could be imitated in English. 

" THE POSTILION. 

" Tzarish Tavern, thou 
Our good motherling, 
So invitingly 
Standest by the way ! 
Broad highway, that leads 
Down to Petersburg : 
Fellows young as I, 
As they drive along, 
When they pass thee by, 
Always will turn in. 

" Ah, thou bright sun-light, 
Red and bright sun-light, 
O'er the mountain high, 
O'er the forest oaks, 
Warm the youngster's heart, 
Warm, O warm me, sun, 
And not me alone, 
But my maiden, too. 

" Ah, thou maiden dear, 
Fairest, dearest maid, 
Thou my dearest child, 
Art so kind and good ! 
Black those brows of thine, 
Black thy little eyes, 
And thy lovely face 
All so round and white ; 
Without painting, white, 
Without painting, red ! 
To thy girdle rolls 
Fair and braided hair ; 
And thy voice is soft, 
Full of gentle talk." 
vol. xliii. — no. 92. 14 
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Russian lovers are quite inexhaustible in fondling and ca- 
ressing expressions. " My shining moon, my bright sun, my 
nourisher (Kormiletz), my light, my hope, my white swan," 
together with all those epithets common to all languages, as, 
dove, soul, heart, &c, are current terms in Russia. Especial- 
ly favorable to this affectionate manner of address is the 
abundance of diminutives which the language possesses. Not 
only "little soul," "little heart," Dushinka, Serdzinka, &c, 
are favorite expressions of Russian lovers ; but we find even 
Yagodka, "little berry," and Lapushka, "little paw," &c. 
Love is ingenious in inventing new diminutives for the be- 
loved object. 

This exquisite tenderness in the Russian love-songs is 
united with a deep, pensive feeling, which indeed pervades 
the whole Russian popular poetry. Were we to describe 
the character of this in one expression, we should call it 
melancholy-musical. Even the more frivolous and equivocal 
songs have a tincture of this pensiveness. While the Servian 
songs of this description are the ebullitions of merry and petu- 
lant youth, the Russian are frequently not without a spice of 
sentimentality. Girls are often represented painting the un- 
happy consequences of their weakness with a very suspicious 
mixture of penitence and pleasure ; so that the hearer remains 
undecided, whether the former or the latter is predominant. 

In perfect harmony with this melancholy is the Russian na- 
tional music. The expressive sweetness of the Russian mel- 
odies, has long been the admiration of those foreign compos- 
ers, to whom circumstances had made them known. The 
history of these melodies is just as uncertain as that of the 
verses ; they seem always to have been united ; no one knows 
where they came from. In respect to popular tunes and 
songs, the answer which the Ashantees gave to Mr. Bowditch 
has often occurred to us ; " They were made when the coun- 
try was made." The Russian tunes are richer and more 
varied than are popular airs in general. Of most of the songs 
only the first two verses are set to the melody ; all the follow- 
ing being repeated in the same tune. But there are some 
which extend farther. Some of these airs include more than 
a whole octave in their notes ; while the national melodies of 
most other nations move in general among a few notes. The 
following sweet little elegy we translate from a Russian An- 
nual, the editor of which, Baron Delvig, took it down from 
the lips of a peasant girl. 
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"the faithless lover. 
" Nightingale, O nightingale, 
Nightingale so full of song, 
Tell me, tell me, where thou fliest, 
Where to sing now in the night 1 
Will another maiden hear thee 
Like to me, poor me, all night 
Sleepless, restless, comfortless, 
Ever full of tears her eyes? 
Fly, O fly, dear nightingale, 
Over hundred countries fly, 
Over the blue sea so far ; 
Spy the distant countries through, 
Town and village, hill and dell, 
Whether thou find'st any one, 
Who so sad is, as I am ! 

" O, I bore a necklace once, 
All of pearls like morning dew; 
And I bore a finger-ring, 
With a precious stone thereon ; 
And I bore deep in my heart 
Love, a love so warm and true. 
When the sad, sad autumn came, 
Were the pearls no longer clear ; 
And in winter burst my ring, 
On my finger, of itself! * 
Ah ! and when the spring came on, 
Had forgotten me my love." 

There is one trait in the Russian character, which we recog- 
nise distinctly in their poetry, namely, their peculiar and al- 
most Oriental veneration for their sovereign, and a blind sub- 
mission to his will. There is indeed somewhat of a religious 
mixture in this feeling ; for the Tzar is not only the sovereign 
lord of the country and master of their lives, but he is also 
the head of the orthodox church. The orthodox Tzar is one 
of his standing epithets. The following ballad, which we 
consider as one of the most perfect among Russian popular 
narrative ballads, exhibits very affectingly the complete resig- 
nation with which the Russian meets death, when decreed by 
his Tzar. In its other features, also, it is throughout natural. 
Its historical foundation is unknown. 

* Both these are bad omens for a Russian girl. 
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"the boyar's execution. 
" ' Thou, my head, alas ! my head, 

Long hast served me, and well, my head ; 
Full three and thirty summers long; 
Ever astride of my gallant steed, 
Never my foot from its stirrup drawn. 
But alas! thou hast gained, my head, 
Nothing of joy or other good ; 
Nothing of honors or even thanks.' 

" Yonder along the Butcher's street, 
Out to the fields through the Butcher's gate,* 
They are leading a prince and peer. 

" Priests and deacons are walking before, 
In their hands a great book open ; 
Then there follows a soldier troop, 
With their drawn sabres flashing bright. 
At his right, the headsman goes, 
Holds in his hand the keen-edged sword; 
At his left, goes his sister dear, 
And she weeps as the torrent pours, 
Loud she sobs as the fountains gush. 

" Comforting speaks her brother to her : 
' Weep not, weep not, my sister dear ! 

Weep not away thy eyes so clear, 

Dim not, O dim not thy face so fair, 

Make not heavy thy joyous heart ! 

Say, for what is it thou weepest so 1 

Is 't for my goods, my inheritance ? 

Is 't for my lands, so rich and wide ? 

Is 't for my silver, or is 't for my gold ? 

Or dost thou weep for my life alone 1 ' 

"'Ah, thou, my light, my brother dear, 
Not for thy goods or inheritance, 
Not for thy lands, so rich and wide, 
Is 't that my eyes are weeping so ; 
Not for thy silver and not for thy gold, 
'T is for thy life, I am weeping so.' 

" ' Ah, thou, my light, my sister sweet ! 
Thou mayest weep, but it won't avail ; 

* Names of the street and gate in Moscow, through which formerly 
criminals were led to execution. 
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Thou mayest beg, but 't is all in vain ; 

Pray to the Tzar, but he will not yield. 

Merciful truly was God to me, 

Truly gracious to me the Tzar, 

So he commanded my traitor head 

Off should be hewn from my shoulders strong.' 

" Now the scaffold the prince ascends, 
Calmly mounts to the place of death ; 
Prays to his Great Redeemer there, 
Humbly salutes the crowd around ; 
' Farewell world, and thou people of God ; 
Pray for my sins that burden me sore ! ' 

" Scarce had the people ventured then 
On him to look, when his traitor head 
Off was hewn from his shoulders strong." * 

Different dialects are spoken and different ballads are sung 
by the population of Little or Malo Russia, and those 
western Polish-Russian Provinces called White Russia. 
The language of the former extends itself, with slightly varying 
provincial deviations, to the Russniaks in Galicia and Hungary, 
who sing also the same songs. These songs have likewise 
become familiar to the Polish population of the same region. 
The White- Russian dialect is strongly tinctured with Polish ; 
but not so much so but that it would be understood without 
difficulty both by the Malo-Russian and by the Russian 
proper. 

The elegiac character common to all the Russian songs, 
is still more predominant in the popular lays of the Malo 
and White Russians ; the historical foundation of the Rus- 
sian ballads is wanting, and the musical element is exclu- 
sively prevalent. Nay, the pensiveness of the southern songs 
becomes in the more northern ditties almost a melancholy 
gloom. We give here one of the few narrative ballads cur- 
rent among the Malo-Russians. It is interesting on account 
of the peculiar popular superstition it exhibits. The Leshes 
are a kind of Satyrs ; covered like them with hair, and of a 
peculiarly malicious nature. They steal children and women ; 



* Buinaya goloioushka, that is, the fierce, rebellious, impetuous head, and 
mogutshiya pletsha, or strong shoulders, are standing expressions in Rus- 
sia, in reference to a young hero ; the former especially when there is 
allusion to some traitorous action. 
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and their approach, operatiug to benumb the senses, is always 
fatal. In the present instance, however, we may conjecture 
that "the brandy, the wine, and the mead," had some prepar- 
atory influence. 

" SIR SAVA AND THE LESHES. 

" With the Lord at Nemirov 
Sir Sava dined so gladly ; 
Nor thought he that his life 
Would end so soon and sadly. 

" Sir Sava he rode home 
To his own court with speed ; 
And plenty of good oats 
He bids to give his steed. 

" Sir Sava behind his table 
To write with care begun ; 
His young wife she is rocking 
In the cradle her infant son. 

" ' Holla ! ray lad, brisk butler, 
Bring now the brandy to me ; 
My well-beloved lady, 
This glass I drink to thee. 

" ' Holla, my lad, brisk butler, 
Now bring me the clear wine ; 
This glass and this, I drink it 
To this dear son of mine. 

" 'Holla, my lad, brisk butler, 
Now bring me the mead so fast ; 
My head aches sore ; I fear 
I 've rode and drunk my last ! ' 

" Who knocks, who storms so fiercely ? 
Sir Sava looks up to know ; 
The Leshes stand before him, 
And quick accost him so; 

" ' We bow to thee, Sir Sava, 
How far'st thou, tell us now ! 
To thy guests from the Ukraina, 
What welcome biddest thou 1 ' 

" ' What could I bid you, brethren, 
To-day in welcome's stead ? 
Well know I, ye are come 
To take my poor sick head.' 
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" ' And tell us first, Sir Sava, 
Where are thy daughters fair?' 
' They are stolen by the Leshes, 
And wash their linen there.' 

" ' Now to the fight be ready ! 
Sir Sava meet thy lot ! 
Thy head is lost ! one moment, 
Death meets thee on the spot. ' 

" The sabre whizzes through the air 
Like wild bees in the wood; 
The young wife of Sir Sava 
By him a widow stood." 

The following little elegy in the White-Russian dialect, 
we have always considered as one of the gems of poetry. It 
is a sigh of deep, mourning, everlasting love. 

" THE DEAD LOVE. 

" White art thou, my maiden, 
Can'st not whiter be ! 
Warm my love is, maiden, 
Cannot warmer be ! 

" But when dead my maiden, 
White was she still more ; 
And, poor lad, I love her, 
Warmer than before." 

Of far greater importance, in respect to our subject, are the 
Servians ; although we may suppose, that the majority of 
our readers know little more about this nation, than what 
they have occasionally learned from a newspaper paragraph. 
We regret the more, that our limits do not permit us to 
speak of their present situation and their past history ; and 
it is our sincere desire, that the few words for which we 
here have room, devoted exclusively to their poetical char- 
acter, may excite the reader's curiosity sufficiently to prompt 
him to seek elsewhere for further information. 

With nations as with individuals, poetry is to the greater 
part at most a holyday pleasure, which has little to do with the 
reality of every-day employments. The poetry of the Servians, 
however, is most intimately interwoven in their daily life. It 
is the picture of their thoughts, feelings, actions, and sufferings ; 
it is the mental reproduction of the respective conditions of 
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the mass of individuals, who compose the nation. The hall 
where the women sit spinning around the fireside ; the 
mountains on which the boys pasture their flocks ; the square 
where the village youth assemble to dance the kolo ; the 
plains where the harvest is reaped ; the forests through 
which the lonely traveller journeys, — all resound with song. 
Song accompanies all kinds of business, and frequently re- 
lates to it. The Servian lives his poetry. 

The Servians are accustomed to divide their songs into 
two great portions. Short compositions in various measures, 
either lyric or epic, and sung without instrumental accompani- 
ment, they call shenske pjesne, or female songs, because they are 
mostly made by females. The other portion, consisting of long 
epic tales in verses of five regular trochaic feet, and chanted to 
the Gusle, a simple instrument with one chord, they call ¥u- 
natchke pjesne. that is, heroic or young men's songs. The first 
are, in a very high degree, of a domestic character. They 
accompany us through all the different relations of domestic 
life ; as well through its daily occupations, as through the 
holidays and festivals which interrupt its ordinary course. 
Much has been said and more could be said in praise of 
these harmonious effusions of a tender, fresh, and unsophis- 
ticated feeling ; but, as we have already dwelt at large 
upon their general character, we must be satisfied here with 
adding only that which distinguishes Servian lays from other 
Slavic songs. 

And this distinction we find principally in the cheerful- 
ness, which is the fundamental element of Servian poetry, — 
a serenity clear and transparent like the bright blue of a 
southern sky. The allusions to the misfortunes of married 
life alone, gather sometimes in heavy clouds on this beauti- 
ful sky. The fear of being chained to an old man, or of a 
grim mother-in-law, or the quarrelling of the sisters-in-law, 
or the increasing cares of the household, — for, in the true 
patriarchal style, married sons remain in the house of the 
parents, and all make together only one family, — all these 
circumstances disturb sometimes the inexhaustible serenity of 
the Servian women, and call forth gentle lamentations, or per- 
haps still oftener horrible imprecations, from their humble 
breasts. Indeed the songs not made for particular occasions 
also bear strongly and distinctly the stamp of domestic life, 
and are full of allusions to family relations. Love is also 
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here the grand and prevailing theme. To judge from these 
songs, Servian girls and youths keep up a frequent and ten- 
der intercourse with each other. The youth bears carefully 
in memory the hour when the girls go to fetch water ; and 
the frequent festivities, where the dance is not permitted to 
fail, give the best opportunity for mutual intercourse. Fur- 
ther to the south and between the mountains, the customs 
are more strict, and love-songs are less frequent. 

The reader has already seen a beautiful specimen of Ser- 
vian song above. We subjoin a few short ballads more, 
just as they happen to come to hand. 

" RENDEZVOUS. 

" Sweetheart, come, and let us kiss each other! 
But, O tell rne, where shall be our meeting ? 
In thy garden, love, or in my garden? 
Under thine or under mine own rose-trees 1 
Thou, sweet soul, become thyself a rose-bud ; 
I then to a butterfly will change me ; 
Fluttering I will drop upon the rose-bud ; 
Folks will think I 'm hanging on a flower, 
While a lovely maiden I am kissing!" 

"st. George's day. 
" To St. George's day the maiden prayed ; 
' Com'st thou again, O dear St. George's day ! 
Find me not here, by my mother dear, 
Or be it wed, or be it dead ! — 
But rather than dead, I would be wed ! ' " * 

" UNION IN DEATH. 

" Two young lovers loved each other fondly, 
And they washed them at the self-same water, 
And they dried them with the self-same napkin. 
One year passed, their love was known by no one ; 
Two years passed, and all the world did know it, 
And the father heard it and the mother; 
And their love the mother would not suffer, 
But she parted the two tender lovers. 

" Through a star the youth sent to the maiden ; 
' Die, O love, on Saturday at evening, 

* Servian popular poetry has properly no rhymes ; but wherever a 
rhyme occasionally occurs, it appears to be welcome ; so in this little piece, 
which is faithfully conformed to the original. 
VOL. XLIII. — NO. 92. 15 
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I, thy youth, will die on Sunday morning.' 
And they did as they had told each other ; 
Died the maiden Saturday at evening, 
Died the youth on Sunday morning early ; 
Close together were the two then buried ; 
Through the earth their hands were clasped together ; 
In their hands were placed two young green apples. 

" Little time had passed since they were buried ; 
O'er the youth sprang up a verdant pine-tree, 
O'er the maid a bush with sweet red roses, 
Round the pine-tree winds itself the rose-bush, 
As the silk around a bunch of flowers." 

Objects of still higher admiration the Servians afford us in 
their heroic poems. Indeed, what epic popular poetry is, 
how it is produced and propagated, what powers of invention 
it naturally exhibits, — powers which no art can command, — 
we may learn from this multitude of simple legends and com- 
plicated fables. The Servians stand, in this respect, quite 
isolated ; there is no modern nation, that can be compared 
to them in epic productiveness ; and a new light seems to be 
thrown over the grand compositions of the ancients. Thus, 
without presumption, we may pronounce the publication of 
these poems one of the most remarkable literary events of 
modern times. 

The general character of the Servian tales is the objective 
and the plastic. The poet, in most cases, is in a remarkable 
degree above his subject. He paints his pictures, not in glow- 
ing colors, but in distinct, prominent features ; no explanation 
is necessary to interpret what the reader thinks he sees with 
bis own eyes. If we compare the Servian epics with those, 
which other Slavic nations formerly possessed, we find them 
greatly superior. In the Russian Igor, the whole narrative is 
exceedingly indistinct ; you may read the whole of it five 
times, without being able clearly to follow out the composi- 
tion. Not a single character stands in relief. The mode of 
representation has more of the lyric than of the epic. The 
ancient Bohemian poems have more distinctness and freshness. 
No obscurity disturbs us. But the passions of the poet break 
forth so often, as to give the whole narration something of the 
subjective character ; while the Servian, even when repre- 
senting his countrymen in combat with their mortal enemies 
and oppressors, displays about the same partiality for the 
former, as Homer for his Greeks. 
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The introductions, not only to the tales themselves, but 
even to new situations, are frequently allegorical. A distinct 
image is placed before the eyes at once. A tale, describing a 
famous sanguinary deed of revenge, commences thus ; 

" What 's that cry of anguish from Banyani t * 
Is 't the Vila 1 is 't the hateful serpent? 
Were 't the Vila, she were on the summit ; 
Were 't the serpent, it were 'neath the mountain ; 
Not the Vila is it, nor a serpent ; 
Shrieked in anguish thus Perovich Batrich 
In the hands of Osman, son of Tchorov." t 

Ravens are the messengers of unhappy news. The battle 
of Mishar begins with the following verses ; 

" Flying came a pair of coal-black ravens 
Far away from the broad field of Mishar, 
Far from Shabatz, from the high white fortress ; 
Bloody were their beaks unto the eyelids, 
Bloody were their talons to the ankles; 
And they flew along the fertile Matshva, 
Waded quickly through the billowy Drina, 
Journeyed onward through the honored Bosnia, 
Lighting down upon the hateful border, 
'Midst within the accursed town of Vakup, 
On the dwelling of the Captain Kulin ; 
Lighting down and croaking as they lighted." 

Three or four poems, of which courtships or weddings are 
the subjects, begin with a description of the beauty of the girl. 
Especially rich and complete is the following ; 

" Never since the world had its beginning, 
Never did a lovelier floweret blossom, 
Than the floweret in our own days blooming ; 
Haikuna, the lovely maiden flower. 

" She was lovely, nothing e'er was lovelier ! <• 
She was tall and slender as the pine-tree ; 
White her cheeks, but tinged with rosy blushes 
As if morning's beam had shone upon them, 
Till that beam had reached its high meridian. 
And her eyes, they were two precious jewels, 
And her eyebrows, leeches from the ocean ; 

* A mountainous region in the vicinity of Montenegro. 

t See the similar beginning of " Hassan Aga," above, page 91. 
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And her eyelids, they were wings of swallows ; 
And her flaxen braids were silken tassels ; 
And her sweet mouth was a sugar casket ; 
And her teeth were pearls arrayed in order ; 
White her bosom, like two snowy dovelets, 
And her voice was like the dovelet's cooing; 
And her smiles were like the glowing sunshine ; 
And the fame, the story of her beauty 
Spread through Bosnia and through Herzgovina." 

We should never end, if we continued thus to extract all 
the beautiful and striking passages from the Servian popular 
lyrics ; although their chief merit by no means consists in 
beautiful passages, but, in most cases, in the composition of 
the whole, and in the distinct, graphic, and plastic mode of 
representation. In respect to their style, we add only a single 
remark. Slavic popular poetry in general has none of the 
vulgarisms, which, in many cases, deface the popular ballads 
of the Teutonic nations. Yet dignity of style cannot "be ex- 
pected in any popular production. Those whose feelings, 
from want of acquaintance with the poetry of nature, are apt 
to be hurt by certain undignified expressions interspersed un- 
consciously sometimes in the most beautiful descriptions, will 
not escape unpleasant impressions in reading the Servian songs. 
The pictures are always fresh, tangible, and striking ; but, 
although not seldom the effects of the sublime, and of the 
deepest tragic pathos, are obtained by a perfect simplicity, 
nothing could be more foreign to them than the dignified slate- 
liness and scrupulous refinement of the French stage. 

The author of the Narodne Serpske pjesme, which is named 
first at the head of our article, is the true discoverer of this 
mine of beauty ; of which, before his time, only slight glimpses 
had been allowed to a few of the initiated ; nay, the very 
existence of which was, some ten or twelve years since, un- 
known to the literary world. In this fourth volume he adds 
to the eighty or ninety epic tales already published, not less 
than forty-four others, ancient and modern, now for the first 
time written down. In the Preface, he gives very valuable 
information as to the origin of these poems, their authors, and 
the usual mode of chanting and reciting them. 

The nations of the Western Slavic stock, which chiefly 
require our consideration, are the Bohemians, the Slovaks, 
and the Poles. The last have hitherto neglected their 
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popular poetry. They have no ancient ballads of importance ; 
but the many little songs, which are probably scattered among 
the peasantry of Great Poland and traditionally propagated, 
have never yet been collected. The Russian-Polish popula- 
tion of Galicia and of Lithuania, — two distinct races, — sing 
a great deal, and in a language almost as nearly approaching the 
Polish as the Russian ; but they belong to the Eastern stock, 
and their songs are comprised under those of the White and 
Malo Russians. Lest our readers should be discontented at 
missing a specimen of genuine Polish popular poetry, we sub- 
join the following little song, which exists also in Bohemian. 

" In a green grove 
Sat a loving pair ; 
Fell a bough from above, 
Struck them dead there. 

" Happy for them 

That both died together; 
So neither was left 

To mourn for the other." 

The Slovaks, the Slavic inhabitants of the northwestern 
districts of Hungary, are considered as the direct descendants 
of the first Slavic settlers in Europe. Although for nearly a 
thousand years past they have formed a component part of the 
Hungarian nation, they have nevertheless preserved their lan- 
guage and many of their ancient customs. Their literature is 
not to be separated from that of the Bohemians. Their pop- 
ular effusions are original, although likewise between them 
and the popular poetry of their Bohemian brethren, a close 
affinity cannot be denied. Both of these nations are still rich 
in pretty and artless songs, both pensive and cheerful ; but the 
original Slavic type is very much effaced from both. The 
surrounding nations, and above all the Germans, have exer- 
cised a decided and lasting influence upon them. This is 
true especially of the Bohemians. Only in the Russian and 
Servian ballads can the genius of Slavic popular poetry be said 
still to live in its primitive purity. The reader may judge for 
himself, when we inform him, that the first two of the following 
ditties were sung in Bohemia, at least as early as the thirteenth 
century ; while the third song, and the verses which follow, are 
still heard, at the present day, from peasant girls in Servia and 
Russia. 
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ANCIENT BOHEMIAN SONGS. 
I. 

" O my rose, my fair red rose, 
Why art thou blown out so early ? 
Why, when blown out, frozen ? 
Why, when frozen, withered ? 
Withered, broken from the stem ! 

" Late at night I sat and sat, 
Sat until the cocks did crow ; 
No one came, although I waited 
Till the pine-torch all burned low. 

" Then came slumber over me ; 
And I dreamed my golden ring 
Sudden slipped from my right hand ; 
Down my precious diamond fell. 
For the ring I looked in vain, 
For my love I longed in vain ! " 

ii. 

" O, ye forests, dark green forests, 
Miletinish forests! 
Why in summer and in winter, 
Are ye green and blooming? 
O ! I would not weep and cry, 
Nor torment my heart. 
But now tell me, good folks, tell me, 
How should I not cry ? 
Ah ! where is my dear good father? 
Woe ! he deep lies buried. 
Where my mother ? O good mother ! 
O'er her grows the grass ! 
Brothers have I not, nor sisters, 
And my lad is gone ! " 

SERVIAN SONG. 

" O my fountain, so fresh and cool, 
O my rose, so rosy red ! 
Why art thou blown out so early ? 
None have I to pluck thee for ! 
If I plucked thee for my mother, 
Ah ! poor girl, I have no mother ; 
If I plucked thee for my sister, 
Gone is my sister with her husband ; 
If I plucked thee for my brother, 
To the war my brother 's gone. 
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If I plucked thee for my lover, 
Gone is my love so far a^ray ! 
Far away o'er three green mountains, 
Far away o'er three cool fountains ! " 

PASSAGES OCCURRING IN SEVERAL, RUSSIAN BALLADS. 
I. 

" Last evening I sat, a young maid, 
I sat till deep in the night, 
I sat and waited till daybreak, 
Till all my pine-torch was burnt out. 
While all my companions slept, 
I sat and waited for thee, love ! " 

ii. 
" No good luck to me my dream forebodes ; 
For to me, to me, fair maid, it seemed, 
On my right hand did my gold ring burst, 
O'er the floor then rolled the precious stone." 

We subjoin the following little songs, by way of compari- 
son ; — songs current at the present day among the Bohemians 
and Slovaks. And first the Bohemian. 

"THE AFFLICTED GIRL. 

" Little star with gloomy shine, 
If thou couldst but cry ! 
If thou hadst a heart, my star, 
Sparks would from thee fly, 
Just as tears fall from mine eye. 

" All the night with golden sparks 
Thou wouldst for me cry ! 
Since my love intends to wed, 
Only 'cause another maid 
Richer is than I." 

"liberal pay. 
" Flowing waters meet each other, 
And the winds, they blow and blow ; 
Sweetheart with her bright blue eyes 
Stands and looks from her window. 

" Do not stand so at the window, 
Rather come before the door ; 
If thou giv'st me two sweet kisses, 
I will give thee ten and more." 
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" THE LYING BIRD. 

" What chatters there the little bird, 
On the oak-tree above? 
It sings, that every maid in love 
Looks pale and wan from love. 

" My little bird, thou speak'st not true, 
A lie hast thou now said ; 
For see, I am a maid in love, 
And am not pale, but red. 

" Take care, my bird ; because thou liest, 
I now must punish thee ; 
I take this gun, I load this gun, 
And shoot thee from the tree." 

The influence of the neighbouring nations is less evident in 
the popular poetry of the Slovaks. The following song of a 
loving and longing girl is certainly quite original. 

" MAN AND MOON. 

" ' Ah ! if but this evening 
Would come my lover sweet, 
With the bright, bright sun 
Then the moon would meet ! ' 

" Alas ! poor girl, this evening 
Comes not thy lover sweet : 
And with the bright, bright sun 
The moon doth never meet." 



Art. V. — Reminiscences of an Intercourse with Mr. Nie- 
buhr the Historian, during a Residence xoiih him in 
Rome, in the Years 1822 and 1823. By Francis 
Lieber, Professor of History and Political Economy 
in South Carolina College. Philadelphia. Carey, Lea, 
& Blanchard. 1835. 12mo. pp. 192. 

In the last Number of this journal some account was given 
of the principal facts in Mr. Niebuhr's life, together with an 
extended analysis of his great work on Roman History. It 
may not be uninteresting to the readers of that article to have 
some notice of Mr. Lieber's Reminiscences of the opinions, 



